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The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 190s. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
Journals. The object of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. 








The late Mr. Charles th. Hllen. 


It is with deep regret that we announce in these pages the death of Mr. Allen, 
which, as our readers will have already learned from other sources, took place 
ontthe 19th December last, a few days after our last issue was published. A 
brief obituary notice of Mr. Allen was inserted in our Annual Report for 1904, 
and accounts of his career have appeared in the chief London and provincial 
newspapers, and in a sense it would be superfluous here to dwell at length and in 
detail on the work which he accomplished for the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

All who had any acquaintance with the Society during the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century knew Mr. Allen either personally or by repute, and 
none who came into contact with him could have failed to obtain a strong 
impression of his personality, or to discover the absorbing interest which he took 
in anti-slavery work. 

The value of his services to the cause is indeed patent, and needs no 
emphasizing in this journal, which he controlled during his secretaryship of the 
Society with so much earnestness and literary skill. 

We are glad to be able, by the courtesy of his family, to publish an 
admirable portrait of Mr. Allen, which may be supplemented by recording a ~ 
few of the salient facts of his life taken from a paper which he himself drew up 
a few years ago for private circulation among his friends. 

Charles Allen’s interest in the question of the abolition of slavery was 
hereditary ; he was proud of the Quaker stock from which he came, and used to 
relate as a reminiscence of his early years his father’s insistence that his large 
family should deny themselves the use of sugar and other slave-grown produce. 

Mr. Allen became Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1879, when 
Mr. Edmund Sturge, whom he always regarded and spoke of with the highest 
veneration, was the honorary secretary, and freely gave nearly all his time and 
his best energies to the Society’s interests. Mr. Allen was wont often to recall 
the thorough training and insight which he gained into the anti-slavery movement 
from Mr. Sturge, who was looked upon as “the father of the Anti-Slavery 


Society,” of which he acted successively as Chairman and Vice-President. 
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Mr, Allen’s work for the Society, which he took up with zest, brought him 
into contact with many well-known statesmen and abolitionists of the day, and 
took him to such countries as Egypt, Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis and Algeria. At 
the time that he became its secretary, the Society was much occupied with the 
question of slavery in Egypt, and, in 1880, it received valuable counsel and 
help from General Gordon, who became intimate with the Secretary and when 
in London, often visited him at the Society’s office and used to talk over plans 
for the abolition of the slave trade in Egypt and the Soudan. 

Mr. Allen visited Morocco two or three times, and he used to say that 
on one of his visits to Tangier, he took part in the first anti-slavery meeting ever 
held in the Sultan’s dominions. Not only the question of slavery and slave 
trading, but the condition of the prisoners and other barbarities occupied his 
attention, and as on some of these journeys he acted as Special Correspondent 
of Zhe Times and the Daily News, he was able to make known some of the 
horrors of Morocco misgovernment to the English public. 

In the year 1884 occurred the jubilee of emancipation in British possessions, 
and on the rst August this event was celebrated by a large and enthusiastic 
public meeting, held in the Guildhall of the City of London, by permission of 
Lord Mayor Sir R. Fowler, under the presidency of King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales. The Lord Mayor had joined with the late Mr. W. E. Forster, 
M.P., in assisting Mr. Allen to secure Royal patronage for the celebration of so 
important a national event, and the meeting was attended by men the most 
eminent in religion and politics, without regard to creed or party. 

The Brussels anti-slave trade Conference, which resulted in the Brussels 
Act of 1890, was described by the late Lord Salisbury as “forming an epoch in 
the history of the suppression of the slave trade.” Mr. Allen threw his energies 
into the organization ef the movement which led to this historic conference. 
In the summer of 1888 he had made the acquaintance of Cardinal Lavigerie, and 
had seized the opportunity afforded by the Cardinal visiting London of 
arranging for a large public meeting, held under the auspices of the Society, at 
which the eloquent French prelate spoke, and a resolution was passed urging the 
Government to consider the question of convening an international conference. 
A notable debate in the House of Commons followed, which led to the sum- 
moning of the conference in the autumn of 1889. In all the arrangements 
connected with these events Mr. Allen took a prominent part, and during the 
sittings of the conference he was busily engaged at Brussels watching on behalf 
of the Society the many points that arose, and sometimes explaining matters 
connected with the slave trade to the delegates. 

In the following year Mr. Allen attended an important conference of anti- 
slavery societies, convened by Cardinal Lavigerie in Paris, at which the Cardinal 
publicly greeted him before the assembled meeting in French fashion, 
asking to be allowed “to embrace in him soute 2Angleterre anti-esclavagiste.” 

Mention must be made of the Home for freed women slaves in Cairo, which 
was founded in 1884 under the auspices of Lord Cromer, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
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and other well-known public men here and in Egypt, in which Mr, Allen from 
the first took a keen interest, and acted as Secretary of the London Committee. 
This Institution has done excellent work, but fortunately there are now but few 
slaves left to take advantage of its benefits, 


For many years he exerted himself to obtain a measure for the 
abolition of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and in East Africa, 
and he happily lived to see a considerable improvement in the condition of the 
natives of those islands, though the end which he desired and worked for has 
not even yet been fully attained. 


Mr. Allen was during his Secretaryship a frequent writer of letters to Zhe 
Times and other newspapers on anti-slavery subjects, and was ever on the alert 
for opportunities of bringing the cause before the public, and arousing their 
interest in it. 

He was one who threw his soul into his work, and he never tired of talking 
of its phases, but his zeal never degenerated into the fanaticism and want of 
balance, which are still too often conventionally attributed to those who take up 
such a cause as that of the African slave, He worked and wrote temperately, 
and his enthusiasm was regulated by shrewd common sense. 


Mr. Allen resigned the Secretaryship of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1898 
in consequence of weak health and increasing years, when the Committee 
recorded on their minutes “ their sense of the efficiency of his services, and the 
zeal and untiring devotion with which he had laboured.” After this he became 
Honorary Secretary until the end of 1901. For the last year or two of his life 
he was laid aside by an acute form of neuritis which caused much suffering and 
rendered him almost helpless. His mind however, remained clear and active 
throughout, and less than a month before his death, he was able to talk fora 
few minutes with the present Secretary, who visited him at Hampstead. The end 
came somewhat suddenly, and the funeral took place at Highgate Cemetery on 
the 22nd December, when the Anti-Slavery Society was represented by its 
Secretary. 


At the January meeting of the Committee, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :— 


“That the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has 
heard with deep regret of the death, after a long and painful illness, of Mr. 
Charles H. Allen, who, for nineteen years (1879-1898), was the devoted secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Allen’s tenure of office was marked by several events of high 
importance, notably the Jubilee of Emancipation in 1884, and the International 
Brussels Conference in 1889, which led to the General Act against the slave-trade. 
Mr. Allen’s name was closely associated with these events which he did much to 
bring to a successful issue, and many others connected with anti-slavery, and the 
Committee recalls with gratitude the zeal and energy and the literary gift which 
he devoted to the work of the Society. The Committee begs to offer to Mrs. Allen 
and the family an assurance of deep condolence with them in their 
bereavement.” 
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Slaverp in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


PARLIAMENTARY Paper, Africa No. 14 (1904).* 


AFTER an interval of two years, a White Paper on the slavery question in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba was published in the last days of December. 
The paper is a very short one and contains only the official reports for the 
year 1903 from the two islands, and a brief despatch from Lord Lansdowne. 


The reports are perhaps more remarkable for what they do not say than for 
what they do, as while they assure us that slavery is over in the islands, and the 
figures show that a mere handful of slaves have applied for official freedom 
during the year, the chief reason for this state of things is hardly even 
hinted at. 


Most remarkable is Lord Lansdowne’s comment on Mr. Commissioner 
Last’s report, the chief point of whichis that “those who are slaves now do not 
wish for freedom and will not apply for it” because they know how little worth 
having it is, and that they look down with contempt upon those who have been 
freed by the Government. ‘This, says Lord Lansdowne, “affords a remarkable 
corroborative testimony to the wisdom of the policy embodied in the decree of 
1897.” 

In other words, the success of a Decree purporting to be for the abolition 
of the legal status of slavery is shown by the fact that after more than seven 
years, during which the number of slaves desiring freedom has grown steadily 
iess, the great majority prefer the legal status of slavery to applying for such 
freedom as the Decree offers—a singular piece of reasoning. 

But the despatch continues, “ Lord Lansdowne looks forward with satisfac- 
tion to the time when the working of the Decree will have automatically put an 
end to the status of slavery in Zanzibar.” 


There seems a slight verbal confusion in this sentence, as, if the status of 
slavery comes to an end aufomatically, it cannot be directly due to the working 
of any external force. The meaning, however, can hardly be mistaken ; the 
Decree has worked so successfully that it has never effected its ostensible purpose 
at all—a noteworthy tribute to the ingenuity of the framers of the Decree, 
though not to their honesty, and a striking justification of the criticisms which 
were passed upon the Decree at the time! 


It is perfectly true that slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba has been deprived of 
its worst features, cruelty is not allowed, and masters have but little control or 
authority over their slaves, who are often independent enough to refuse to work 
without wages. 





* Cd, 2330, Price 1¥4d. 
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But whilé this is undoubtedly “due to the policy of the Government, the 
Decree’ has failed to make the great bulk of the slave population ity Zanzibar and 
Pemba free, and, in spite of the Act being universally known, the slaves prefer-to 
be in nominal slavery rather than take advantage of its provisions. — 

This‘result is, in our view, the reverse of satisfactory, nor can we seé how 
the Decree can be pronounced a success, when its machinery works so. clumsily 
and ineffectively that the only hope which we.are allowed to entertain is that, in 
the course of time, slavery will come to an end automatically, owing to the law 
by which slaves born since Januaty 1st, 1890, are free. 


We regret to noticé that the Press generally has failed to see the true, 
meaning of these reports, and, in referring to the White Paper, has employed 
such headings as “ Slaves by Choice,” and “ Utopia in Slave-land,” conveying by 
implication the old, but by no means obsolete. idea, that slavery is really a better 
thing for certain black races than freedom, 


The extract given from-the report of Yice-Consul O’Sullivan-Beare on the 
Island of Pemba for 1903, dated April 6th, 1904, is as follows :— 


“The slavery question may be said to be at an end in Pemba. Those slaves who 
still remain in a state of servitude are slaves only in name, and they continue to 
be so of their own free will, for there is not a man ora woman at this time in the 
island unaware of the fact that any slave can obtain manumission for the asking. 
A small number of slaves do apply for and obtain their freedom month by month 
but the bulk of the servile population in Pemba appear tobe content with their 
existing status. 

“During 1903 a total of 448 persons applied for their freedom of whom 196 
were males, 231 were females, and 21 were children, so that the number of adults 
freed in Pemba during the year 1903 amounted to 427 in all.” 


This number is greater than in the previous year, when only 255 persons 
were Officially freed, but much less than in years preceding rg01. It compares 
however very favourably with the number of applicants in Zanzibar Island in the 
same year, where only 14 males and 40 females received their freedom, and we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing that this difference is at least in some degree 
owing to the influence in Pemba of the Friends’ Industrial Mission, who have 
set before slaves the benefits of freedom and urged their claiming them. 

When Mr. O’Sullivan-Beare states that the bulk of the servile population in 
Pemba appear content with their existing status, we are led to suspect that there 
must be something illusory about the freedom which the law offers, We turn 
then to the Zanzibar Report, which is as follows .:— 


Report by Mr. J. T. Last, on the “ Working of the Decree for the Abolition 
of the State of Slavery during 1903.” 
ZANZIBAR, May 23rd, 1904. 


“ , .-. As Thave anticipated in my former reports, the number of slaves 
who have thought fit to present themselves for: freedom to the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment has been very small. 
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“ The reasons for this great decrease in the number offering themselves 
for freedom are those which I have already discussed in my report of the 
6th February, 1902. 

“ It is as well known as ever throughout the Island of Zanzibar that a slave 
has only to appear and ask for freedom, and it is immediately granted. But the 
slaves have long since discovered that freedom is not such ‘a bed of roses’ as was 
anticipated. ‘They have learnt that practically they lose far more than they gain 
by leaving their owners to get freedom, and then having to find a new home and 
support themselves. ‘They see that they lose all the rights and advantages which 
go with attachment to a ‘ house,’ and they gain nothing of a practical or compen- 
sating nature in return. If it be said that they get freedom in place of what they 
relinquish, it may also be said that of the abstract idea of freedom they know 
nothing, and cannot be expected in any particular way to appreciate it. 


“ To the slaves there is no idea of shame in slavery. If anything, there is, to 
them, a species of honour—the honour of being known as belonging to such and 
such a house—in the same manner that many servants in England consider it an 
honour to serve certain ‘ houses,’ or as the yeomen and serfs of some centuries ago 
looked upon it as their greatest honour to serve under such a ‘lord.’ 


“ The slave of the present day, who is practically a free person, and has all 
the legal privileges of a free person, is in much the same position as an ordinary 
servant at home. The ordinary servant at home gives his services for certain 
returns—as food, home, wages, &c.,—and can retire from service under certain 
conditions. So also it is with the ordinary slave, who for his services receives 
land, house, and the general rights and privileges of being attached to a ‘house.’ 
He is in some respects in a better position than the European servant, for he can 
practically do as little work as he pleases, and he is at liberty to leave his owner 
whenever he thinks fit ; and if the owner should make any trouble about it, the 
slave has his remedy in going to the Government and there obtaining his 
freedom and the legal proofs of it. From his point of view he is vastly better off 
than many thousands of free workers, who have to work almost night and day in 
order to obtain the simplest means of existence. 

“It is quite likely, that in the earlier days of the working of the Decree, the 
slaves may have had the idea that freedom was going to be a very good thing for 
them ; that by some means there would be little or no work to do and plenty of 
food to eat—quite an ideal state of things for the African slave, as well as for many 
others. This would have suited the inclinations of the slaves entirely, especially 
the discontented, the lazy, and the rowdy ones of both sexes ; and without doubt 
this idea in the minds of the slaves, to some considerable extent, accounts for the 
much greater numbers who were freed at first. 

“ But, in the meanwhile, the slaves have been able to study the effects of the 
working of the Decree, and they find that freedom is of practical advantage to a 
very few only. These are chiefly those slaves who were brought up to some 
profession, as builders, smiths, tailors, and such like, all of whom could earn a 
fairly good wage, and who being necessarily more intelligent and to some 
extent less afraid of work (this latter quality being the outcome of a course of 
service in apprenticeship) than the ordinary slave, would see the advantage of 
being able to retain all they earned for their own purposes. 


“ Thus, as might be expected, the worst and also the most intelligent of the 
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slaves ieleeted to apply for freedom, and they chiefly belonged to those who lived 
in Zanzibar-town and the larger towns:of the islands> — 

“ There still remain'in nominal slavery-those who have had time to see the 
effects of freedom on their former companidns'; andthe outcome of their cogita- 
tions‘on the subject is plainly shown by the number of slaves who applied for 
freedom during the year'1903. It must be remembered that in such a large body 
of slaves as existed at the time of the promulgation of the Decree, there must have 
been a very considerable number-who looked up to their owners with respect and 
regard, and considered themselves as the ‘ Watoto’ (children), as they are called, 
of their masters and mistresses; whose -house was their house, and from whom 
they would have considered it'a dishonour to part or to be dismissed. These, 
undoubtedly, remain with their owners and probably form the greater part of the 
slaves now living on the island. 

“These slaves have many and great inducements 'té continue with their 
owners, for they not only enjoy the usual rights and privileges of their order, but 
there is‘also the prospect of a comfortable future before them. ‘This is shown by 
the wills and documents having reference to the estates arid property of the Arabs 
and othets.in Zanzibar Island, which continually ceme under my observation. 
From these we learn that there is scarcely any estate.of importance which has not 
some part of it left as ‘ Wakf’ for the life-long use of the freed slaves of the house, 


_ that is, those who acquired their freedom by will, at ‘the death of the former owner 


or owners of the property. These freed slaves, of course, remain on the estate, 
cultivate the land which has been made ‘ Wakf’ to them, render nominal Service to 
the “house’ of their deceased owner, and are really in the ‘position of retainers. If 
asked, they would prebably say that’ they were the ‘Watumwa’ or ‘ Watoto’ 
(slaves_or children) of'such a person, ‘but they are as free as, even more free in the 
eyes of a Mahommedan than, those freed under the auspices of the Zanzibar 
‘Government, ‘From the large body of slaves who are devoted to their owners it 
is not to be expected that many would seek for freedom from the Government, and 
itis a well-known fact that they look down with Contemp upon those slaves who 
have done so. 

“There remain those whose prospects of the future may not be so bright as 
that of those just mentioned, yet who see and feel that’ they are in a better 
condition where they are than they would be if they sought freedom. - At present 
they: have a’house of their own and as much land as they need or wish to cultivate. 
As they are really part of the estate, they know that. their owners will loak after 
them in want or sickness. Above all, they have but little work to do. They 
are supposed to work on theestate for four daysin each week from 8 o'clock in the 
morning till about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. But, as there is no rule as to the 
amount of work'they shall'do in a-given time, they naturally do as little as possible. 
These slaves, taking into consideration their easy circumstances of life and the 


_ rights and privileges they enjoy .as slaves, naturally compare their present state with 


that .of former slaves now. freed, who. have to work-every day. and all day, and 
withthat have to be careful of the pice they earn in order to get the necessities 
of life. - In such a comparison they cannot but conclude that their present state is 


_ the better, and that there is little. or nothing of practical advantage to them to 
_, be gained by seeking freedom from the Government, ~~ 


\“Prom the above remarks on the feelings of the slaves themselves regarding 
freedom, and also taking into consideration what I have said in -my~ former 
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"-.._ reports, it will be seen that ‘the decrease in the number of-slaves: applying for 
freedom is only what could be reasonably expected. It :may- be: briefly stated 
that those who are slaves now do not wish for freedom, and will not apply for it. 

“T am strongly of opinion that the number of slaves -who will apply to be 
freed by the Zanzibar Government in the future will be very small, and though 
one or two here‘and there, for some real or fancied cause, may think that the state 
of freedom will be better than the present one of slavery, this will be the outcome 
of some pique, dispute, or jealousy, but not of the love of freedom itself. 

‘“‘ The slaves who will be freed in the future are those who will be freed by 
their owners. This the owners do as a religious duty, to prepare their way to 
future happiness, and the slaves so freed look upon freedom as an honour con- 

. ferred on them.” 


Mr. Last’s eloquent and picturesque descriptions of the advantages of 
Zanzibar slavery are familiar to us from former reports and we gather from his 
dispatch that the officials do not, to say the least, labour very hard to make 
freedom attractive. The truth is that the unattractiveness of freedom is largely 


‘due to official restrictions.» We may find some account of these in the report 


Africa No. 6, 1902, of which the present report is a continuation. Under the 
written contract system, which was adopted to check vagrancy, to induce the 
people “to live a settled and methodical existence,” and to afford the planter a 
certain definite amount of labour to depend upon, the former slaves have to 
work for their employer for three days a week without wages, must gowhere they are 
ordered, and run the risk of losing such small property as they possess, as in 
the case of the freed slave Mshangama which is referred to. below.) Is 
it, as Mr. Armitage commented on this particular case, greatly to be. wondered at 
that slaves, especially those holding plots of land, are not particularly keen about 
claiming their freedom ? Poin 

- Out of the whole slave population of the islands which was officially 
estimated in 1901 at from 50,000 to 55,000 (a much lower computation than 
formerly) probably not more than about 10,000 have been officially freed. 
Surely it is time, after nearly eight years of cautious half-measures, that the 
restrictions on freedom should once for all be swept away and the status of 
slavery be declared for ever at an end. 


THE PROPERTY OF PEMBA SLAVES. 


THE case of.the freed slave Mshangama who was deprived of his small property 
which he had purchased when in slavery, on the ground that he owed rent to his 
former master, has again been brought before Lord Lansdowne by the Committee 
of the Friends’ Industrial Mission, after consultation with the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, who forwarded a separate letter to the Foreign Office 
endorsing the appeal. ‘The Mission Conimittee have been informed that their 
letter has been forwarded to Zanzibar, where the matter will be inquired into in 
the light of the facts therein stated, and-it is hoped that an answer may before 
long be.received. oo se nc 7 
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Slave Trade in Tripoli. 


THE Anti-Slavery Society has often received information from its sister Society 
in Italy, which has agents established in Tripoli, of the trade in negro slaves, 
which goes on from the coast to Turkish ports, with the connivance of the local 
officials. At the end of last year, the Italian Anti-Slavery Society addressed us 
another letter on this subject appealing to the British Society, as we believe they 
have appealed also to the societies of France and Belgium, to bring the facts before 
the Government, and urge that united representations may be made to the 
Government of Turkey, which was a signatory of the Brussels Act, to remind 
them of their obligations under the Act, and their duty to watch the action of 
subordinate authorities in Tripoli, where its provisions have been so continuously 
evaded. 


The material part of the letter of the Italian Society, which bears the 
signatures of its president, Comm. a Tolli, and the Secretary, Cav. A. 
Simonetti, is as follows :— 


“In conformity with the decision taken in the Brussels Act, the Anti-Slavery 
Societies are accomplishing their mission of freedom under the protection of 
European Consuls. . . . . This helped us much, especially on the Coasts of 
Tripoli subject to Turkish rule, which are watched by our Society, at Derna, 
Misurata and Bengazi, in order to stop the Negro Slave Trade. 

“ However, as we have previously had the honour to write to you, certain 
Turkish authorities in violation of the Brussels Act give freedom letters to slaves, 
and pass them off as free travellers in the liners, in order to reduce them even- 
tually to the worst slavery. 

- “ Again we are to call your attention to another serious drawback, which often 
renders our work fruitless, urgently asking you to make representations to your 
Government to suppress it, as we are doing to our own. 

“It often happens that when slaves, brought from the interior of Africa, who 
accordingly are not Turkish subjects, have arrived on Turkish ground, they are 
forced to become Moslems and worshippers of Mahomet by the abominable slave 
dealers, who take advantage of their ignorance. Now mark the consequences of 
this fraud. The slave although furnished with freedom letters cannot be employed 
in the service of a Christian family, nor received in our institutions, nor taught in 
our schools : the Koran is against it, for Mohammedans regard Moslems only as 
‘the faithful,’ and all other people as unbelievers. 

“There is also another violation of International Law which we'wish to bring 
to the attention of the European Powers, no less serious than the one just 
mentioned. It often happens that slaves, although Turks, escape from their 
masters, and obtain freedom letters from the local authorities by means of our 
agents, and with the intervention of the Consuls, but these letters are a mere 

... irony. As a matter of fact these wretched people are prevented, although they 

"have been declared free, from seeking work, hospitality, or food in Christian 

' families or institutions, and consequently, to avoid dying of hunger, they are 
forced to return to their previous condition. 
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“By the universal principle of Brotherhood, we beg you to induce the 
European Governments. to recall. to the. Sublime: Porte (for Turkey also was a 
signatory to the Brussels Act) that they are bound to watch the action of sub- 
ordinate authorities in, Tripoli.” 

The Committee has, in-conformity with this request, addressed the following 
letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., 


and shee 1905 
My Lorp Marquis, 


I have the. honour, on behalf of my > Aommniionn to submit to your 
Lordship the enclosed copy of a letter which was addressed to this Society, 
on the 23rd December last, by the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy; 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has in the past several times 
had occasion to bring to the notice of His Majesty’s Government the reports 
which it has received from the Italian Anti-Slavery. Society as to the abuse by 
the Turkish officials of the manumission papers given to slaves in Tripoli, which 
is mentioned in the second paragraph of the enclosed letter. The reports appear 
to show that the slave dealers act in collusion with the local officials in Tripoli, 
and that the manumission papers which are issued in accordance with the 
Genetal Act of the Brussels Conference are thereby retidered entirely nugatory. 

I am to ask your lordship’s attention to the methods described in ‘the third 
and following paragraphs of the enclosed letter, by which the provisions of the 
Brussels Act are evaded and the slaves who are brought from the interior of 
Africa, being regarded as Moslems and Turkish subjects, are prevented from 
becoming really free or precluded from obtaining employment. as free persons. 
In reference to the last paragraph of the Italian Society’s letter the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society begs: to express the earnest hope 
that, in order to remedy these abuses, it may be found possible. by His.Majesty’s 
Government and the other signatory Powers ofthe Brussels Act to make 
répresentations to the Government of Turkey’ reminding them ‘of their 
obligations under the Act which have been s6‘contiruously evaded in Tripoli. 

I have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) TRAVERS BUXTON, 
Secretary. 

In acknowledging this letter Lord Lansdowne informs the Society that a 
Report on the subject has been called for from His Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Tripoli. 





The Last Africa Protectorate. 
PARLIAMENTARY Paper, : Africa; No. 25: (1904). * 
THe atinual report of the Protectorate for the year 1903-4, prepared by 
Mr. Hobley, the Assistant-Deputy Commissioner, was published in’ January. 
The year has been one of peace, the relations of the Government with the 
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native tribes are growing more and moré free from anxious  ‘broblettis, and, in 
the ‘words of the répdrt,—’ 
tt can reasonably be stated that the political horizon in the East Africa 
Protectorate was never so untlouded as at present ; nor has the future outlook 
‘ever appeared more promising.” 


The most striking features of the year are said to be the influx of European 
settlers into Kikuyu, the Rift Valley, and Mau Highlands, and the growing 
prospérity of Kisumu and Kenya provinces (principally a development of native 
trade). The get. paragraphs appear under the heading— 


Native Laszour. 

“The question of an adequate and reliable native labour supply is a most 
important one for the whole of the Protectorate, now that we are on the eve of a 
big colonization movement. During the past year some progress has been made. 
‘ . . The natives of the Protectorate are, however, as a rulé very érratic in 
their desire for work ; for months together labotir is as pléntiful as one can desire, 
and then suddenly there is a great scarcity. To a planting community of settlers, 
native labour is a most important factor of success, and it is unfortunate that all 
our: native labour comes from the agricultural tribes, for the reason that the 
planting and reaping seasons, when labour is more required on the natives’ own 
farms, coincide, of course, with the seasons in which the. settler requires most 
labour. 

“ Until the wants of the natives increase enormously, it -is difficult to sée a 
remedy for this: If must be clearly understood that at present the natives do not 
work for subsistence except in periods of faminé, but ‘ferely to amass enough 
savings to purchase live-stock with which to buy wives’ The latter once 
accomplished, there is little incentive'to work further until it occurs to them that 
they would like to purchase an additional wife, and it will be noticed that in any 
body of native workmen one rarely sees a man of over, say, thirty years of age. 
There is no doubt that no native is very anxious to perform manual labour 
outside what is hécessary on his own farm, and if he ‘has erfough wives he will do 
very little thet’; in tto part of the Protectorate do natives flock into the settle- 

' metits to apply for labour. 
. o“ Teonvast not) however, be forgotten that a few years ago all the labour 
required at up-country stations was imported at great expense from thé coast, and 
it was looked tipo as an impossibility to induce Wakikuyu, Wakamba, and 
Kavirondo to engage for labour, whereas now quité go pér cent. of the work is 
performed by the up-country tribesmen. This fact is somewhat reassuring for 
the future outlook, but the labour problem will be one of great difficulty in 
the future, on account of the demand being greater than the available supply. 
The expression ‘available stipply’ is used advisédly, the native population 
beifig undoubtedly sufficiently latge to- provide adequately for the needs of’ the 
Protectorate for many years to come, the proportion Perea to work for hire 
being, however, at present extremely small.” 
The following remarks on the local demand for forced labour are oe, 
afid should be noted 


M6 Phere is & considerable local sineamig aired tipieenone the ateas whete 
native labour is inadequate, to the effect that the Administration should ‘apply 
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pressure in some form or other to the natives to. increase the.supply, Measures 
of this character are, as a rule, not to be advocated, as experience in_ other. 
countries has proved that a system of forced labour is never a success, and isapt 
to alienate the confidence of the natives. It will probably be found advisable, 
shortly, to institute labour bureaux at the Government stations where settlers 
may obtain such native labour as is available, and may obtain it at a fixed rate 
per mensem. To render these bureaux effective, it will, however, be necessary to 
‘ prevent settlers. engaging labour outside the bureaux at a higher wage, or the 
current rate will go up indefinitely, and the farmers will be worse off than before. 
The whole question is hedged about with difficulties, and it is only experience 
and careful prolonged study of the problem which will show us the best method 
of coping with it. There is no doubt at present that the native labour of the 
country is very erratic and unreliable, a fact likely to hamper rapid agricultural 
‘development for some years to come.” 


Unexpected success. has attended the employment of native African labour 
on the railway works, and all the Indian coolies except about 1,350 have left. 
The large increase in the number of Africans employed is described as an 
encouraging feature. Whereas in April 1903 there were only about 1,300 
employed, there are now over 3,000 on the line, most of whom are in more 
or less permanent employ. - 


Last year the general exodus of Indian labourers and coolie contractors 


threatened to paralyze trade, but it is satisfactory, we are told, that the movement 
of white immigration has counteracted the outward stream, and that commercial 
equilibrium is again established, 
On the subject of 
SLAVERY 


we are told that there is little to be said 


“beyond that, so far as can be judged, the practice of domestic slavery will 
in a very few years’ time have absolutely died out in the coast belt of, this 
Protectorate, the only part where it ever existed. One hundred and twenty-one 
slaves have been freed during the year under review, and there was. one 
prosecution for cruelty. The view that slavery is dying a natural death is 
supported by the fact that the so-called slaves who inhabit the coast regions are 
becoming quite indifferent as to whether they receive their freedom papers when 
they become entitled to them or not. The authorities should not try to tempt 
slaves from their masters.”’ 

COLONIZATION. 


During the year a large number. of Europeans have come into the 
Protectorate from South Africa and also from England. A good number have 
decided to remain, and these are being accommodated on the land. ‘The native 
reserve question has delayed a speedy settlement of these applications for land, 
especially in the Rift valley. ‘The. Kikuyu country and the neighbourhood of 
Nairobi have hitherto proved most attractive to settlers. ..In Kikuyu’ the local 
Administration. has so far dealt satisfactorily with the native. question, and the 
natives’ are’ stated. to have been most fairly treated. Areas termed: “ native 
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settlements ” have been reserved for the Wakikuyu.at.various points, and every 


endeavour made to provide in a liberal way for. these people. Land has 


already been allotted to some 130 Europeans, and the development :of the 
country, with proper European settlers, is said to be assured. 


“It is pleasing to be able to record that so far only one or two isolated cases 
of differences between Europeans and natives have occurred, and these were in no 
way serious. Apart from these the relations between settlers and natives have 
been excellent, and a continuation of this state of affairs will be of great benefit to 
the former, for it will mean that labour will be more easily procurable, and so 
success more assured to the planters andfarmers. Settlers, by good example and 
fair treatment, can do a great deal towards the retention of such feelings, and so 
conduce to their own success.” 

HEALTH, : 

The appearance of the sleeping sickness on the eastern shores of Lake 

Victoria has caused great anxiety. The report of Dr. Wiggins shows that where 

there are trees or bushes near the water, there are tsetse flies, and where there 

are flies, there is sleeping sickness, and that it exists inland among the tribes 

who go to the lake for fish, at any point on the lake shore where there are 
tsetses, 

THE Ucanpa Ralitway. 


All uncompleted important construction works.are now finished. There 
was an actual deficit on the working for the financial year of £62,000, but there 
is stated to be little doubt that within a year or two, owing mainly to the great 
increase in the native trade of the lake basin, the working expenses will be 
covered by the receipts. ; 

oe MISSIONS. pasta 

The report testifies to the excellence of the work carried on among the 
natives of the country by the various Christian Missionary Societies, and special 
praise is awarded to the Missions which put industrial and. technical instruction 
first in their programme, “ it being generally acknowledged that this isthe first 
step in the regeneration of the savage,” 


<i 





oe 


Worthern Wigeria. 
~ - Orriciat: Report.* 

' Tue annual report ‘of this Protectorate for 1903 .was published as a 
Parliamentary Paper. at the end. of last year. The High Commissioner (Sir 
Frederick Lugard) describes the state of the newly.constituted -provinces,: which 
is, speaking generally, both prosperous and promising. 

In Kano the Jawlessness.which. showed itself in the country. districts’ was 
speedily checked, and the Emir and chiefs of high standing ‘have been faithful to 
the Government. The process of restoring order ‘in the Sokoto Province was 
even’‘more rapid.’ An “increase ‘of prosperity is ‘already ‘said to be apparent, 
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largely owing tothe Fax Britanniza, a much. larger extent of country is under 
cultivation, and trade:is: being resumed, slaves and ‘retainers, whowere formerly 
kept.in xeadiness for war, being sent out to farm<or trade. A favourable’ season 
has largely contributed to the promising outlook. 

From, Gando and Argungu..the reports, are. equally favourable, and Major 
Burdon,, who made a tour through these western.districts bordering on the Niger 
and on French territory, speaks of the region as being so densely popuiated 
that ‘ every available spot, every knoll.in the marsh, bears its closely-built and 
crowded village.” With the assurance of peace the people are flocking back to 
this former battle-ground, and “ old villages, every few hundred yards, are being 
rebuilt.” pf rs De Ha 

Considerable trouble was caused, as described in last year’s report, by the 
ex-Sultan of Sokoto, who professed to put himself at the head of a pilgrimage to 
Mecca or Adamawa (whence the Mahdi is expected), and was joined by a large 
following of the disaffected ; but the rising, which at one time appeared very 
serious, and caused great anxiety to the Acting High Commissioner, was finally 
crushed by a battle in July when the ex-Sultan and many other leaders were 
killed. 

In Bassa alone, on the south border of the Protectorate, a disaster occurred, 
when Captain O’ Riordan, who had become involved in hastilities with the warlike 
pagan tribes, together with’a newly-appointed police officer, Mr, Amyatt-Burney, 
was killed; and his force were nearly all either killed or captured and. sold as 
slaves. 

An expedition was organized in 1904 under Major Merrick oe liberated 
many of the missing soldiers, police, and carriers, and is said to have been in 
every way successful. 
-- + As regards 

SLAVERY. 

Sir F. Lugard writes :— 

» “Phe policy and practice of the Administration is becoming better known 
and, I think, better understood by the people. The rulers of Sokoto and Kano 
and the other great towns appeared to acquiesce without much difficulty in the 
prohibition of the sale of slaves. From Sokoto it was reported that, in conse- 
quence of the stipulations. which I had made\at the. time of his installation, the 
Sultan had, on his own initiative, sent word. by, messengers to every town under 
his rule, informing them of the new order, and urging them not to disregard it. 
At Jega, near Ganda, the Resident was able to close the public slave market 
(probably one of the largest which there had been in the’ Protectorate), and the 
chief, by repeated proclamation of the orders, has put an end to it for good. 

“ The number of slaves liberated by the Courts was 779, consisting of ¢ither 
- , domestic slaves (liberated on account of cruelty or sonore for ovemagh sale) or 
newly enslaved persons... , ... 

_. . “Since raiding is now stopped throughout the Protectorate, almost the whole 

_ of the slave-carayans are from German Adamawa ;.very large numbers of. these, 

~ unfortunate people, whom it is impossible to repatriate,. and. who. speak no 
language known here, have been released by the Hon. O, Howard and Mr. 
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‘Hewby in Bornu—many also by the Residents in Yola and Muri. The returns 
from Bornu for less than four months show 274 released. ‘The mortality,’ says 
Mr. Hewby, ‘ among the children is great in spite of any treatment. The hard- 
ships they have undergone before reaching Bornu, and in many cases the absence 
of the particular article of food they were brought up on, seem to undermine their 
constitutions. It is reported to me that the Germans allow both slave-raiding and 
slave-trading ; and that Fulani had been heard to say that, in this respect, their 
rule is better than ours.’ Mr. Howard, in fact, reports that Hausa traders, when 
prosecuted for importing slaves, have alleged that, having sold their goods to 
German soldiers, they are forced to take slaves in payment. The traffic in 
children (for Southern Nigeria) on the Benue seems to have decreased; at any 
rate fewer instances have come to light. 


FREED SLAVES’ HOME. 


“The new buildings for the Freed Slaves’ Home at Zungeru consist of two 
large dormitories, divided into various rooms for inmates of different age and sex, 
a laundry, store, native Matron’s house, and an office for the Lady Superintendent 
with dispensary and hospital. They were completed in November, 1903, and 
the inmates were transferred from Lokoja in October. The children are now well 
housed and cared for. The staff consists of a Lady Superintendent and two 
native Matrons. The number on January Ist, 1903, was 75. There were 269 
admitted, and a total decrease of 160 (made up as follows—apprenticed, 30 ; 
died, 53 ; left by their own desire, 67 ; married, 10; total, 160), leaving 184 in 
the Home on December 3Ist, 1903. 

“The death rate, though still terribly high among the emaciated and 
diseased children received into the Home, has fallen from 27°3 per cent. to 15°4 
per cent. In consequence of this very high death-rate, 1 have been compelled to 
discontinue the transport of freed slave children from Bornu, and to adopt other 
measures, which will be reported in due course in the report for 1904. Laundry 
work, gardening, and the routine duties of the establishment—together with 
sewing and educational classes—form the daily curriculum of the Home.” 

In spite of the efforts of the Administration the crimes of extortion (in the 
name of Government) and of personation (of Government officials) is still the 
commonest crime in the country. 

There is stated to be a growing tendency on the part of the native population 


to bring their complaints relative to injuries to person or property to the “ white 


man ” for investigation, which shows their belief in the impartiality of the Courts 
and their power to protect them from oppression, and punish offenders. 


<> 
=< 


The Transvaal Labour Question. 


THE report of the Native Affairs Commission, which was originated by a 
resolution of the Bloemfontein Conference in 1903, was issued early in February. 

“There can be no doubt” says the correspondent of Zhe Times, “that it 
has compiled a valuable and, as far as possible in existing circumstances, an 
exhaustive treatise on most of the matters of importance affecting the. natives of 
South Africa.” 
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We are glad to note the importarit recommendation that locations, and 
reserves should be defined, delimited, and reserved for natives by legislative 
enactment. -On the other hand regulations —, satisfactory treatment of 
natives at large centres are suggested. 

The value of education, as increasing the native’s capacity for usefulness and 
his earning power, is recognized ; the report recommends that regular moral and 
religious teaching should be given in the native schools, and that special Govern- 
ment grants in aid should be given to schools which provide efficient industrial 
training. 

As regards the shortage of labour the Commission supports ‘the findings of 
the Native Labour Commission and recommends an annual hut or poll tax 
of at least £1. 

Another notable recommendation relates to the franchise. The Commission 
is of opinion that natives should have a measure of representation in the legisla- 
ture of the country, and advises the formation of separate native constituencies, 
quite distinct from those in which the whites vote. 


CHINESE LABOUR. 


The number of Chinese coolies now at work in the Rand mines has reached 
something like 30,000, and the importation is being actively carried on. 

Some serious allegations have been made by the Rev. Arnold Foster, a 
missionary belonging to the London Mission at Wuchang, and by Mr. H. 
Herbert Noyes, who was one of the Commissioners sent by the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines to China, as to the way in which coolies from North China 
were misled by the conditions of service shown to them, and as to their failure to 
understand the real terms of the contract, even though the full document 
was read over to them before they actually sailed. The copy of the contract 
first circulated made no mention of restrictions, and according to Mr. Foster, 
the provisions for the coolie taking wife and children with him to South 
Africa were not advertised. It is stated that among the 27,000 odd labourers, 
only two wives and twelve children have been brought over, and the Colonial 
Secretary when reminded of his expressed opinion that it would be “ manifestly 
most wrong” that the Chinese should go without their women folk, can only 
plead that they have had the opportunity, and he cannot compel them to use it. 
This only shows the inherent viciousness of the system in operation. 

One point of contention upon which strongly differing statements are made 
on each side is as to the increase in the number of white men employed as a 
direct result of Chinese labour. Lord Milner promised that there shou!d be such 
aa. increase, and the Government declare that the promise is being fulfilled. 
Figures can be made to prove almost anything, according to the periods taken 
for comparison, and while the actual increase of white men employed (presumably 
since the Chinese began to arrive) is put at 1,600, it is admitted that part of this 
increase is due to the building and repairing the compounds in preparation for 
the Chinese, and that the ratio of white to coloured employés went rapidly. down 
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in the last four months of 1904. ‘We know also from the statement of a leading 
mining company’s chairman that machine drills are to be discarded in’ his mine 
and hand labour re-introduced, which: will still further diminish the need for 
white skilled workers. There can be no doubt that it is the policy of the mining 
interest to get rid of whité unskilled labourers, and when the attention of this 
country is somewhat withdrawn from the subject, the process of thinning out will 
probably be extended to white labourers generally. 


as 


Ranaka Traffic in the Hew hebrides. 


WE referred in our last number to an article by a French naval officer in the 
eevue Maritime on the traffic carried on by recruiters among the islands. The 
facts there stated are supported. by a letter which has recently appeared in Zhe 
Christian from the venerable New Hebrides missionary, Dr. John G. Paton, who 
writes from Australia after attending the New Hebrides Mission Synod, and 
spending some months on the islands. 

Dr. Paton says :— 

“The natives suffer much from the inter-island 4azaka labour traffic, in 
which many French and some English schooners are engaged. They purchase 
boys, girls, and women from the heathen, or kidnap. them, to sell them as cheap 
labourers to traders on other islands, where they are beaten and worked like 
slaves. The people also suffer much by the French taking possession of their 
lands by avowed purchase and force, making claims to more land on the New 
Hebrides than the group possesses.” 

Dr. Paton goes on to express the fear that France may be allowed to annex 
the islands, and that Great Britain may only wake up to what, in his view, would 
be a great loss both to the mother country and to Australasia, after it is 
too late. : 

We note also a letter of the journal in the French Society of Commercial 
Geography, written from Noumea in October last on the subject of French 
interests in the New Hebrides. The writer, referring to the murders committed 
by the natives on labour recruiters, says it is no sec: +t that “ recruiting” too often 
means the slave trade and leads to the same abuses. The solution he proposes 
is that the Anglo-French warships should have power to exercise an effective 
surveillance over all recruiting vessels. As soon as the pirates are put down 
and their raids made impossible, the islanders will no longer desire to wreak a 
murderous vengeance on the recruiters of labour. 








The Congo State Inquiry. 
PARLIAMENTARY Paper, Africa No. 1 (1905).* 
Tuis White Paper contains further correspondence regarding the Commission of 
Inquiry appointed by the Congo Administration to inquire into the questions 
raised: by Mr, Consul Casement’s report of last year. 
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One of the chief points raised by our Government was to secure the 
publicity of the sittings of the Commission ; this was objected to by the Congo 
Government on the ground that “the very essence of an inquiry consisted in 
de recueillement and in patient efforts to arrive at the truth in a calm atmosphere,” 
and they insisted that’ the Commission must have full discretion in this particular. 
Another important point urged by Lord Lansdowne was, that the proceedings of 
the Commission should be watched by an appointed delegate; to this M. de 
Cuvelier took decided exception, and wrote plainly that “no precedent could be 
discovered which could justify the official presence of a person deputed by a 
foreign Government to attend a Commission of this character.” 

Lord Lansdowne, in a despatch of September 28th, expressed strong regret 
at this decision, and stated that the objection of the Congo Government to the 
presence of a foreigner was “ incomprehensible to His Majesty's Government,” 
and wholly inconsistent with the position they had taken up. 


“ Should the Congo Government persist in their decision,” Lord Lansdowne 
wrote, “they cannot, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, feel surprised 
or aggrieved if the result should be to destroy in advance all the moral authority 
which might otherwise attach to the Commission in the eyes of independent 
observers.” 


The question was again raised in November, and in accordance with 
instructions received from the Foreign Office, Acting Consul Nightingale 
communicated with the Commission of Inquiry itself, and received an intimation 
that its sittings were public and that they saw “no objection to (him) or any other 
person attending them, as:all the missionaries already do.” Lord Lansdowne 
accordingly arranged, on December 15th last, to send out Vice-Consul Mackie 
for this purpose, but, as Mr. Alfred Emmott, M.P., has pointed out in a letter to 
the Morning Post, the “ permission” came very late in the day, as the Inquiry 
had been going on since the beginning of November, and Mr. Mackie could 
not reach the scene of action before the end of January. It has since been 
announced that the members of the Commission actually took their return passage 
by the steamer leaving Boma about the end of February, so that the sittings must 
have come to an end soon after the time of Mr. Mackie’s arrival. Thus it seems 
all too probable that the Congo Government by their delays-have got the better 
of our Foreign Office in this matter. 

In other points for which His Majesty’s Government have contended, such 
as the protection of witnesses, the admission of evidence from missionaries, etc., 
the correspondence shows that they have been more successful. 


<a 
—— 


The Watives of Western Australia. 


A TELEGRAM from Perth, W.A., states that Dr. Roth, the Commissioner, who 
‘was appointed to examine into the whole question of the aborigines of the State, 
has made an unfavourable report. Frauds are disclosed in connection with the 
issue of rations, and officials are said to be powerless to prevent settlers from 
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abducting native women and boys, both police and Commonwealth officials 
being charged with abetting or condoning such abductions. The report also 
discloses brutal conditions in regard to the treatment of prisoners, the police 
receiving, it is asserted, payment for each prisoner or witness ; natives are con- 
sequently arrested on the slightest pretext, and starved or beaten, while young 
children are brought to give evidence. 

Sundry very unfavourable accounts of the treatment of the natives of 
Western Australia appear in the Press from time to time, and only last year there 
was correspondence on the subject in Zhe Times and the Daily Chronicle. 

The Agent-General wrote to Zhe Times on February 2nd, pleading 
for a suspension of judgment until Dr. Roth’s report itself had come to hand, 
and urging the difficulties of the problem which confronted the State, He 
asserted that their past efforts to secure fair treatment for the aborigines and 
to check abuses showed their constant anxiety to solve this problem. 


i 
i 


The Misuse of the French Flag. 


Ir will be remembered that in reply to a speech by Sir Charles Dilke in Parliament 
in June last, on the Anglo-French Agreement, when he referred to the misuse 
of the French Flag all along the coast from Zanzibar to the Persian Gulf, to cover 
trade in arms and slaves, the Prime Minister announced that this delicate question 
had, by common consent, been referred to the Hague Tribunal for decision. 
’ The correspondent of Zke Zimes at Brussels recently telegraphed the following 
information, which, together with the appended note, appeared in Zhe Times of 
January 5th :— 





BRUSSELS, Jan. 4. 


In the Anglo-French difference about to be submitted to The Hague Court 
of Arbitration with reference to the jurisdiction of the Sultan of Muscat, France 
has chosen M. Savornin Lohman, member of the Dutch Second Chamber, as her 
representative. 


[*,.* The question to be submitted to arbitration is the French claim to 
exercise protection, even in the territorial waters of the Sultan of Muscat, over 
native dhows, the property of the Sultan’s subjects, which have from time to time 
in the course of trade with the East Coast of Africa obtained permission to fly 
the French Flag. In the spring of 1902 several of these dhows resisted the 
authority of the Sultan on this plea, and the French flagship “Infernet” was sent 
to Muscat to enforce the French claim to protection. ‘The Sultan appealed to the 
Indian Government, and Lord Lansdowne addressed friendly representations on 
the subject to the French Government. After some correspondence an under- 
standing was arrived at by which, as stated in Zhe Times of December 2gth, 1903,. 
the question was to be referred by the French and British Governments to the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague.] 
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Freed Women Slaves at Tangier. 


Mr. Henry Gurney sends the following short ‘Report ‘of thé: past year -for 


publication :— 
TANGIER, December, 1904. 


During this year there have been no. serious cases of illness amongst the 
freed slaves. Eight have their huts rent. free and receive two pesetas a week, 
and the other twelve receive 1 peseta 25 cents. a week. They each received.a 
large haik, which they use both as cloak and blanket, last year, and will be given 
new ones in the autumn, Four of these freed slaves are quite blind and two 
half blind, while others are old or in a crippled condition. 

As Lady Nicolson is leaving Tangier, Lady Kirby Green has. kindly 
consented to be President. Miss. Winslow distributes the money herself and 
visits the poor women: ‘There jis sufficient money in hand to keep the work 
going till the end of 1905 ; then funds will be urgently needed. The fund has 
been largely supported by English visitors to Morocco. Unfortunately, owing to 
the disturbed state of the country, there are very few tourists, and it is not 
likely that much money will be collected in Tangier this winter. 


-FREED WOMEN SLAVES’ FUND FROM JULY 1st, 1903, 
TO NOVEMBER 30TH, 1904. 


x. Br. . 
July Ist, 1903 4£ sd § ron. Nov. 30th, 1904 § ron, 
To Balance from last By Seventy-two Weeks’ Allowances 464 5 
Account . — 592.12 », Sundry petty expenses for 
July 22nd to 1904, Repairs, Mats, Lime, etc. .... 17 8 
Noy. 22nd. - », Balance carried forward vee 377 TR 


To Subscriptions and 
Donations collected at 
Tangier and in — 
land ... - 240 0 165 13 





100: 9} 

858 14% 858 143 

a a 
Nov. 30th, 1904. $ ron. 
To Balance carried forward Ate BUT At 


Tangier, 
November 3oth, 1904. 
(Signed) ALFRED Irwin. 


7S 
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Reviews. 
‘JOHN. RIGDON. 
By CuHarves P. Puant.* , 
THIS is a story of slavery in the United States before the War. The hero 
is a young man of wealth and education, who, on his father’s death, suddenly 








* London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
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discovers that owing to his mother, at the time of her marriage to his father, 
being alleged.to have been a slave, he has none even of the rights of a man, 
and is nothing but a chattel. His position and feelings are well and realistically 
described, and his adventures, which are of the most thrilling character, ending 
with his tragic suicide, are worked out with skill and graphic power. 

The story is well fitted to give-a true idea of the full meaning of slavery, 
as it was in America; and to emphasize the blessings of freedom. 

In a letter to the Morning Advertiser of January 14th, the author, adverting 
to some criticisms that had been passed upon the book as being “ unnecessary 
and by no means harmless,” writes that his story is founded upon an event in real 
life, recorded by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe in Zhe Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
“‘T think,” he writes, 

“that no one who has. watched the trend of events for the last few years will 
deny that a resuscitation of slavery is among the possibilities, if not the probabili- 
ties. of the future.” 

In support of this contention, Mr. Plant refers. to the trials of planters in 
the Southern States for the practice of peonage in 1903, and continues :— 

“ A book which -seeks to ‘point out what slavery may lead to—and the 
details of slave life in ‘ John Rigdon’ are taken almost exclusively from ‘The 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin’—can hardly be unnecessary.” 


In this contention we think the author is justified. 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

By V. TcHertKorr and F. Howau.* 

Tuis “short biography” of the American abolitionist is a compilation from 
the four-volume Life and Times of Garrison, with special reference to his 
principles of “‘ non-resistance” and his opposition to the use of force even ‘in 
the holy cause of the emancipation of the negro slave in America. The book 
is something of the nature of an epitome or summary, and is. prefaced by an 
saan ‘‘appreciation” of Garrison by Count Tolstoy, who holds that :— 
“Garrison did not so much insist on the right of negroes to be free as he 

denied the right of. any man whatsoever, or any body of men, forcibly to coerce 
another man in any way. For the purpose of combating slavery he advanced 

the principle of struggle against all the evil of the world. . 

Garrison will for ever remain one of the greatest reformers and promoters of true 

human progress.” 

The story of the struggle against slavery in the United States, to which 
Garrison gave the greater part of his life and into which he threw himself with 
all the zeal and energy of his fearless nature, is one which can never lose its 
interest. It reveals in a glaring light the giant evils of that system, which ranged 
on its side all the selfishness, prejudice and evil passions of a great people; it 
reveals also the indomjtab!e. courage, force, and perseverance of those who 
facing fearful odds, set-themselves to throw and to slay the monster. 





London : Free Age Press, 
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At the beginning of his campaign, Garrison wrote in the paper of which he 
was the editor of his intention “to impeach the character of a whole people” 
and to obtain the liberation of two millions of slaves. In-view of the glaring 
contradiction which existed between the creed of his people’ and their practice, 
he declared: himself ashamed of his country, and sick of the “unmeaning 
declaration in praise of liberty and equality” and of “hypocritical cant about 
the unalienable rights of man.” It was in this spirit and with a boldness of 
action corresponding to these words that Garrison waged war against slavery— 
for though he was a strong advocate of peace principles, his life was one of 
constant conflict and war—war with the authorities and the pro-slavery public 
opinion of his time, In 1831 he started the Zzderator newspaper, in which he 
declared he would be “ as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice.” 

The New England Anti-Slavery Society was formed in 1832, and the 
National American Anti-Slavery Society was established with the object of the 
entire abolition of slavery and the elevation of the people of colour in 1833. 
Garrison nearly lost his life in the pro-slavery riots in Boston in 1835, and in 
1837 the editor of an anti-slavery paper, Elijah Lovejoy, was actually murdered 
by a pro-slavery mob in Illinois, an event which is said to have done much to 
shake the North out of its acquiescence in the slave system. 

Garrison did good service for the cause by opposing the conversion of the 
anti-slavery organization into a political machine, maintaining its religious non- 
party character. He boldly denounced those among the churches and clergy who 
defended slavery. Even the members of the Society of Friends came under 
this censure, unlike the English Quakers, who were in the van as pioneers in 
the anti-slavery movement. 

He condemned the forcible methods of John Brown, though he admired 
his character, and wished success to all slave insurrections. When the civil war 
began he openly wished success to the Government as against the Secessionists, and 
maintained that in so doing he did not compromise his anti-slavery or his peace 
principles. ‘The war,” he wrote, “ must go on to its consummation, and among 
the salutary lessons it will teach will be the impossibility of oppressing the poor 
and needy, or consenting thereto, by entering into a covenant of death, without 
desolating judgments following in its train.” 

In later years, after the abolition of slavery, a national testimonial of 31,000 
dollars was collected as a tribute to his services from men of all classes, including 
some admirers in England. In this country he was honoured by such men as 
John Bright, Lord Russell, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and the Duke of 
Argyll. 

The name of William Lloyd Garrison will always stand high in the list 
of anti-slavery heroes. 





TITLE AND INDEX. 


Copies of the Title-page and Index to Vol. XXIV. of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter (1904), may be obtained on application at the Offices of the Society. 





